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ently stable or at least as stable as anything in life ever is. Of
course there has been the Revolution; it has made the Guer-
mantes completely faineants and the evolution is now complete. A
few aristocratic generals recall the days, not very remote, when
there was a Mar6chal de Guermantes. The natural hierarchies are,
it is true, less and less recognized. In Combray, the fixed order of
society is respected, but its real character ignored. At Balbec, a
premier president knows so little of the other noblesse as to mis-
understand, completely, the position in society of the magnates
whom he sees. In the old days a due etpair knew the deference due
to a premier president as the nobleman of the long robe knew the
deference due to a due et pair. (This point is rather lost in Scott-
MoncriefFs translation because he calls the premier president a
"chief magistrate/' a title which suggests some kind of Recorder
or Stipendiary. Had Scott-Moncrieff remembered his native land
he would not have given a premier pr&sident of Caen a title suggest-
ing a Sheriff Principal rather than a Senator of the College of
Justice.) Proust, who was so careful not merely to distinguish
between the imperial and the old nobility, but to give the former
such ingeniously appropriate titles, just on the edge of real imperial
titles (Borodino, I6na), would not have approved this indifference
to the real rank of a high official of the legal hierarchy!
A gap in the Proustian picture of the defeated and declining
world of the notables is the omission not only of religion, but of the
Church. This society of nobles and their dependants is not merely
not croyant, that might pass; but there are only one or two minor
ecclesiastical figures who appear at all and that briefly. The hier-
archy appears only in the form of a bishop whom Oriane alone
knows how to address in writing. The Orders, whose fate was so
bound up with the Affair, do not appear at all. Although Proust in
an article in the Figaro in 1904 had protested against the preserva-
tion of churches as mere museum pieces, his own attitude in his
more sincere work, the novel, suggests that he was a good deal
more of a tourist than of a believer or even an ex~beHever. M. de
Charlus had his own fantastic faith in St. Michael, and his sister,
Madame de Marsantes, had her own sincere and mercenary faith.
The Pirnce and Princesse de Guermantes owe to their piety their
conversion to the true faith of Dreyfusism, but that is about all. It